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ABSTBACT 

Soae principles, assumptions, and teaching techniques 
related to inservice education are prese-nted ia this paper for 
teiacher educators who work with teachers or caregivers. Child 
Development Associate graduates or prospective teachers. The 
following principles for the selection of interactional focus are 
identified and discussed: (1) the teacher's understanding of her own 
situation; (2) strengthening (the. teachers) worthwhile dispositions; 
(3) . teacher competencie'^ e^ready acquired; (4) building long term 
relationships; and (5) providing moderate amounts of inspiration . 
General techniques for working with teachers are described under the 
following headings: (1) maintain an optimal distance between yourself 
and the teachers you are working with; (2) cultivate the habit of 
suspending judgment on what you observe; (3) phrase suggestions in 
experimental form; (4) avoid the temptation to stop, a pattern ; 
behavior; (5) help the teacher to re- define her job so that it is 
achievable; (6) act as a neutralizer of 43onflicts; (7) use 
demonstrations of your own skills cautiously; (8) share your 
understanding of h/6w a teacher sees you; and> (9) resist the 
temptation to "use" teachers to get to the children. Concluding 
comments suggest useful assumptions for teachers.- (SB) — 
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HELPING OTHERS LEARN XQ TEACH 



Most programs for young children make 
provisions for the inservice educati.on of 
staff members. -Those of us engage'd in help- 
ing others learn to teach may be directors 
of Head Start, day care or teachers' centers, 
CDA* field trainers , -consultants college 
ins-fcructors or curriculum coordinators. All 
of us confront, similar situations-, issues 
and problems and have similar choices to make. 

The purpose 'of this paper is to present^ 
some, principles ^ ass^amptions and techniques 
that might be useful for teacher educators 
whether wor;\i;:5 with inservice teachers 
or caregivfc::* , CDAs or even prospective teacKers 
Often the person participating in inservice 
education is not in a traditional student. 
role--working with an abstract or , theoretical 
set of topics organized into formal lectures. 



*t;DA is/: the acronym for Child Development 
Associate, the staff, training and credential- 
ing program sponsored by the Administration 
xo:]^. C^il<^^^^» Youth and Families, HEW. 



Instead, /the aearner is an a^it with 
strong "involvement in the object of the 
■interactipn-^nainely, her** own teaching- 
behavior. " * * . .'^ 

Throughout t^is;^. paper the term 
"principle" is used as defined; by- R. 
S. Peters (Peters, 1970) to meiin that^ ^ . 
whiirh makes" a consideration relevant. 
Principles are not ironclad, fail-safe 
xules-to be applied mindlessly, but are 
intended tOrgi^de practitioners, to be 
qualified by such ^phrases as "under some 
-circun^tances" or "as the situation 
warrants'^. Although, these phrases are. ^ 
nlDt /repeat edl-y. mentioned below, each 
principle outlined in the. discussion 
that follows should be considered with j 
appropriate qualifiers in mind. 

PRINCIPLES FOR THE SELECTION OR FOCUS 

^ All of us who teach," at whatever 
level, have to face the fact that we cannot 

. K 

**The feminine gender is used to simplify 
sentence construction; the welcome presence 
of male staff members in early childhood 
education is hereby acknowledged. 
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offer olir learners all the possible advice, 
suggestions, coram en'iary, information or, 
praise that,, fiiighf be helpful or instructive 
to them. When we work with people in any? 
situation, we are constantly making choices 
concerning the nature of the interactions • 
you are having. The potential contents of 
human relationships are so large "and, broad 
that some choices have to be made concerning 
"which content is most relevant, appropriate 
and useful at any given time in any given * 
situation. Similarly,^ there are probably , 
more than a dozen right' or effective ways 
to respond in any giv'<?n situation and probably 
just as man_y ineffective ways.. Since we 
cannot respond in all tbe ways that^^are ^ 
possible, choices have to be made. Ob\'iou.sly 
many different factors affect those choices. 
Some choices are made out of a sense- v ' 

of history ^e.g., this is how^we have always 
done it). Others are chosen because i€^ is 
thought that teachers either want or expect 
thenijj or ^wi 11 attend carefully to them. Some 



choice:s reflect phTilosophical commit menus. 
The principles outlined below are recommend 
ed for use when considering what content 
to focus on when interacting with teachers 
you want to help. 

1. FootiS on the teacher's und^z's tending s 
of heii' aun sz-ttccCtzov- 

The term xthderstandings is used here 
to refer to the teacher's ideas, thoughts, 
constructions, •concepts T assumptions ^r 
schemata about such things i>as how children 
learn, what "works," how she af fects her^^ : 
pupils, what sTie expects of herself, what 
others expect, her role, duties and so 
forth: 

Wer suggest that the most useful 
course of action available to inservice 
•educat'ors may be to focus on helping 
teachers develop understandings that are 
mare appropriate,, more "accurate, deeper 
and more fully differentiated than they 
-had previously been 'Csee Katz, 1977^, 

' / 
/ 



The rationale underlying this principle is 
that the. 'focus on» understandings helps the 
teacher "Acquire knowledge, ideas, insights 
or information she can keep and use after 
the inservice educator has left the scene. 
Directives, prescriptions, instru^it ions or 
ev^n oifders might 'also address the problem 
the teafccher is trying to cope with, but 
their value is likely to be of short duration 
It seems reasonable' to assume that mod^-fied 
understandings are more; likeLy to help the 
teacher to generate new behaviors than ^ 
prescriptions and directives- For example, 
a teacher complained that sh^ had been unable 
to stop one of her kindergarteners from 
persistent hitting of several others in her 
class. When asked what approaches she had 
tried so far, she explained that s?ie had 
already hit the boy as hard as she dared / 
in order to "show nim how much hitting Hurts,' 
In such a situation, the inservice educator 
might want to simply pji'oKrbit the teacher's 
hitting by citing- a rule or regulation or 



a philosophical position. However, the* ' 
teacher's understanding of a kindergartener* 
ability to abstract from his own pain on 
being hit the importance of not hitting 
others s'eems inadequate. In this case, 

the teacher's understanding of the situation 
she is trying to cope with could be improved 
by suggesting to her that when adults hurt 
childrep (by hitting them) and provide a 
model of hurting others, they are, unlikely 
to convince children not to do so. 

Other aspects *of the teacher's 
understanding of children's responses to 
censure and her knowledge of alternative 
ways of handling the disruptive -behavior 
of children might also be addressed by the 
educator. While a directive might "change" 
the tJacher's behavior in a .particular ' 
incidejnt, only modification of teachers' 
understandings is likely to • have enduring 
value,/ and can thus serve as ,a basis of 
action in subsequent similar situations. 
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* An underlying presupposition here is that 

^ in-service educator is someone who has more 
useful, appropriate, accurate or differentiated 
un<ierstandings than the teacher being helped. 
The tacit acknowledgment that such differences 
^xist legitimizes' educator's authority to . 
provide inservice training... ^ 

2.* FoOTJS on st^engtheni.ng wor^thwh-tte d-Lspastt-Cons 

^ ^ * ■ - 

^ Widespread entliusiasm . for performance-based^ 
teaciier education, -and for competency-based educa- 
tion -in general, seems, to be associated with 
the risk of undereraphasizing the development 
of desirable dispositions in learners. "We - • 
suggeist that when deciding what responses to 
^ke Itb teachers it is reasonable to choose 
those\which are iikely to sifrengtHeji enduring . 
"^ispos^^tions thought to' be related to effective 
teachring. ^Similarly, responses to teachers 
should focus on weakening;- those disposiisj^ns ^ 
which might undermine effective i teaching . By 

w . ; ■ V j , 

dispositions, we mean relatively ; ^table "habits 
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of mind" or tendencies to respond to one's ^ 
experiences or to given situations in certain 
ways. •!<»Soin'^'^ exaiaples of dispositions likely 
to be'relaied to effective teaching include 
inventiveness or resourcefulness , patience 
(i.e. longer. r eact ion- times) , friendlxness , 

enthusiasm, etc. Some dispositions likely 
'to underminfe effective teaching include 
tendencies to be^ impetuous, unfriendly, ^- 
hypercritical and so forth. " - 

Two suppositions provide the -rationale 
.for this pri'^iciple^ First, as already suggesteci; 
it seems obvious that we *canpot teach all tjhe % 
.knowledge, "skills, methods, fechniques , ettr^ • 
which.are of potential u$e to -teachers. . 
This being tlie case, it seems advisable 

•. to teach teachers ^.rid caregivers in such ^. 

- . -.- . . * 

a way as 'tp stren'gthen- their dispositions x 

-»'-'■ ' . 

to go on learning/ to beo resourceful and 

to be invent iver long after the inservice 

educator's work with them is "over J Second, 

/ 

while' we', indeed w^t to help teachers With 

• / - " ■ ■ 
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speci^c skill's and methods, ir is importani: , 
to- do so without undermining their "self- 
helpful" dispositions. In short, we should 
guard against helping a -teacher acquire • 
coii5>etencies in a way that might strengthen 
ox engender, a disposition to be dependLerit ' 
uninventive and/ or helpless . 

5. FocvLS an compe ten^ries aZr'0Cidy acqvcti*Bd 

In our eagerness to be "change agents", 
we may overlook the possibility that the teachers 
we work with may already have the competencies 
appropriate for, or required of, a' given 
situation. In such cases the focus should 
be on helping the teachers to use already 
available competencies more reliably, con- 
sistently, appropriately or confidently. 
For example, a kindergarten teacher might be 
sufficiently skilled at guiding a discussion 
with her pupils, but may vary too greatly in^ 
her performance . from one occasion to the next. 
If so, she probably does not require a module 



on discussion skills, but perhaps a fuller 
or better understanding of th^ causes of 
he,r own performance fluctuations, or 
assistance in becoming more alert to 
cues which cause her to perform in ways 
that^-as the saying goes— she "knows better 
than to dor She might be helped, at 
least temporarily, by the suggestion that 
she refrain from leading discussions, 
except when classroom conditions are 
optimum ^or her . In tljiat way the 
teacher may be able to consolidate 
,an^' strengthen her mastery of a skill 
she already has before trying it out 
under less than optimum conditions. 
Similarly, teachers of young children 
are often exhor^ted to "listen'^ to 
the children.- It is reasojiable to 
assume'' that all teachers have such 
"listening" competencies in their 
repertoires, although they may employ - 
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them inappropriately and/or inconsist n^T ly . 

In yet another case a teacher may have 
the skills required in a situation but fail 
to use them with sufficient c onfidence to be 
effective. For example, if the teacher's 
actions betray a lack of confidence when she 
is setting limits, or redirecting or stopping 
disrt^tive behavior, children may perceive 
mixed signals, challenge her and thus 
exacerbate the situation. In such cases the 
inservice educator's role becomes one of 
"shaping" and/or supporting the teacher's 
efforts to practice and strengthen already 
available behavior, rather than focusing on 
the acquisition of new competencies. 

4. '- FoGvis on bwiZd-Lng Zong i^rrri r^eZat^orvsh-l-ps 

This principle refers to those situations 
in which an observation of a teacher prompts 
us to offer "corrections". Sometimes, in our 
eagerness to be helpful and - to establish our 
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own credibility, corrections are offered 

-too hastily. Although in certain sitiza- 

tiohs it may be' appropriate to make 

corrections, there is often ^the risk" of 

losing the opportunity to go on helping 

that teacher over a longer period of 

time by a.lienating her through premature 

corrections- 

<> , * 

5. FocHAS 'on §ic'yip^d'irig^^k£>d^a-te amounts 
t oj 'tnsp'ti^p'Lon 

■ -- _ - . • . 

Many of the "tea chers we ' are tlry^ing - 

to help can cope admirably with the 

{ 

complex tasks and responsibilities they 
face. They may not require new^ techniques , 
packages, or gimmick^-r althou gh -they laay-^ 
hel ieue— ^them— rre'cessar y ,* b ut simply need 
occasional encouragement or renewals ^-^"^ 
o f CO ur age t o_- enabl e ~ them't b s us tain 
'their ^efforts and to maintain- enough — ' 
^i^husi3.sm to keep working at ^n un- 
^lamorous and perhaps under -appreciated 
job. Exeessive sapping^ of courage or 
enthusiasm, at times approaching depression 



(i.e., believing one's efforts Jiave no 
effects) , is a* potential caxise of ineffective- 
ness, no mattex how many competencies the 
teacher has. Sucfi ineffectiveness may depress 
enthusiasm and coxjrage even f iirther , which, 
in turn may again decrease effectiveness, 
starting a downward spiral. The inservice 
educator may be able to intervene in the 
downward spi ral by providing ^moderate 
inspiration, encouragement and support. 

It seems important that the inspirational 
message be specifically related to the work 
setting and its specific characteristi_es^'— ' 
rather ^thaTria~ggnera^'zed'^essage of good 
will. It is al^o suggested that supportive 
and encoiiraging messages contain real and 
useful information about the significance of 
the teacher's efforts. For example, it i^ 
-likely to be more useful to say something 
like "those new activities really seemed 
"^o intrigue ;^-he older girls in your class..-." 
than to say "you'r^ doing great". Furthermore, 
"x t""ma.y be" wi s e to provide inspiration i.n 
optimum ' rather than maximiam amounts so that 



teachers do not become "hooked" or 
dependent on it, thus undermining their 
dispositions to be self-help:Ful in the ^ 
long run. 

GEJ^ERAL TECHNIQUES FOR WORKING WITH TEACHERS 

The principles outlined above are 
intended as overall guides or decision- 
making rules for inservice educatox3\ito- 
lielp vu^^ select responses to inservice^ ^ 
teaching situations. The general techni- 
ques described briefly below are intended 
tp.^help the inservice educator to further 
the goals'^ implied by those principles. 

'/ -, ' . ' ; ■ / 

2, Ma-tri-ta-Ln an opt-tmum dts tanas- he tWBen 
yo'urseZf and the teachers you are 
iJ07^k.-Cng : with. , 

Many educators consider closeness, 
warmth and supportiveness essential and 
valuable attributes of :their relationships 
with learners . Research seems to support 
the content*ion that warmth, for example, 

14 
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is related to teacher, effectiveness.' However, 
We suggest^ that ins ervice educators may be 
teii5)ted" to make the ^error o£ being too close 
tLO their teachers. An optimum C'^ather than . 
maximum} distance is recommended for several ' 
reasons^ Firsj;, ' excessive closeness may 
\ inhibit or limit /the teacher educator's 
ability tcv/^yaluate the teache;r's progress 
TCalistic,ally . Indeed, ia such cases the 

teacher .educator may be unable to help her 

V. / . . . *\ 

tO| confront serious weaknesses,* or may fail 

tO| perceive the weaknesses at all. Secondly, 

. J / " . ■ ■• \ 

i^" t^e teacher educator becomes too close to - 
the' teacher he or she may unintentionally 

. ,/ . ' ■ - ' - ^: . - 

impinge on the teacher's right to jprivacy, a - V 
right which deserves protect ion. X Thirdly, there, 
is some danger that if we become too close to one. 
of the teachers in the group we ar~e working . 
with, we might inadvertently make disparaging i 
remarks about another, in the set and thereby " " 
undermine our own credibility and effectiveness. 
Fourthly, if we allow ourselves = 
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-to become too close ox involved with the 
teachers we are working with, we, may 
£ind ourselves emotidnally '^burned out" ^ 
iii a few months (Maslach § Piries, 1977) 
and suffer not only personal stress, but 
also 16se the ability ta be effective on 
the job- 

2. CiLl-b€vccte 'th& hab-vt of sztspendlhg 
judgment- on wTiat you ohs&r*v& 

There is a strong tendency among 
those of us who are teachers to pass , 
jud^eiit on what we see in the classi^oom.. 
We tekd' to judge not only the Tightness 
62:' goodness of what we see,, but often 
to ;judge whether the teacher is doing 
5^hgs "our way" or not. Such assess- 
ments seem to come natural ly I We >, 
recommend, however, that if the inten- 
tiorf is to stimulate -and support someone'; 
development, then, instead of passing 
..judgment, we ask ^ourselves sucK. questions 



How can„ I accoun-c^for what I am observing? 
Why is. the teacher responding to the situation 
in this way? Why is tliis happeniijg? In . 
seeking answers to such questions^ rather 
than j urging the events olDserved, we are 
much more likely \to Jearn those 4:hings which 
will increase our capacity to> help t-he 
teacher^ We suggest practice in making - 
up answers to thei questions and guessing 
what the causes might be. Then the "guesses*' % 
can be inspected for plausibility. When a 
reasonably persuasive guess or answer-has been 
formula-^ed, tKaii an appropriate method " for help 
ing the teacher observed can be selected and 
tried. 

* This technique is recommended for several 
reasons.^ First, it includes two features: . 
it can help yo:u to resist th^ temptWion to 
pass judgTient ^and will encourage you to inspect 
your observations more closely, which in turn 
can lielp to slow down your response to the 
situation, thereby reducing any tendency you 



might nave to over-react. Secondly, askxn'g 
how the observed behavior m?.ght be account- 
ed for is likely to iead to learning more 
abo\at the p^ple you are trying to help, 
and to increase your insighl into how ;the_ • 
teacher defines her situation. Obviously 
there are many reasons why 'teachers do what 
they do . Sometime-s the teacher' s- reason ^ ^ 
-for her action is- that what " she is doing 
appears to "work" (for her) ; perhaps what 
she is doing i^ all she knows how to. do .in . 
a given situation. .Often a teacher "does 
what"' she does because ..she' thinks that the 
.director or the principal wan'ts, her; t.o do ,^ 
^ it, even. though that may npt necessarily - , 
be' the case-. Some teachers . ^o what they 
:do because they think that the parents' 
- «ant them to do it . or the evaluators . 
cr .colleagues, or visitors. . .or their 
own teachers did these particular things, 
and-so forth." Attempts to account for the 
observed behavior should help the inservice 
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5? make moxe informed, decisions about 
what tb <l6--next zo help the teacher observed. 

9^: /Hi^ te^^ related to the more 

general principle of tiTning CKatz, 1977) 
which "assfertsr^ that the longer the latency 
bejfore _^a,. teacher respohds to the learner, the 
more information the teacher has , and the more 
likely she - to make better rdecisions about 
-the next steps: The latency issue seems 
'especially relevant to inseWice educators 
because they often enter classrooms "off the 
stre|ts»'--so to speak--without priox infor- 
matioii concerning the antecedents of t5he 
situation observed. ; .Xhe temptation to pass 
jiidgmen.t rapidly may lead, to . important errors 
in assessing teacher needs and competencies,*, 

S. Fh2>ass sziggBs-bi^ans -in sxpex^-Cmemccl roY>m 

Most teaching' involves occasions when 
the most appropriate response to the learner 
i^ to make a suggestion.^ When giving suggestions 
to teachers it is helpful to phrase thepi in - 



\ 
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the fbxm "Next trxme Y comes Aip, try 

X. - -and see— if Xz Ii"elps*'*. De^pending on 

. , tKe situation, ^you might want \ to add 

something such as "X helps some -teachers. 

in this kind of situation if you find 

it: doesn't help, we ean thinlc ab_out 

^ '■ - - • 

something else to try..-". " . 

This technique is recommended 
^for several re'asons'- ^irst, it can be 
expected to strengthen tihe teacher' s. 
disposition to be experimental, inventive 
'and resourceful. Furthermore, when a 
suggestion is offered wifh the implica- 
tion that it is the solution or the^ — --^ 
answer- to the problem, and if subsequent- ^ 
■ ly -the- teacher' s attempt to use. it fails 
,her sense of frustration- and defeat may 
be intensi'fied rather than diminished. 
Sii^iillarly,' xt is advisable to make 
suggestions which the ^individual 
tea^rher can oe expected to try ^ - 

. - 20 " , ^ ^ 

' . ■ ' 2<c ' ' 

r ' ' ' ' 

'■ "t- - . ■ ^ - 
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Successfully, ox, ^if she £ails, slie - should 
be able to imdexst^nd why this' was so. I£ 
suggesirions require much gxe at er sophistica- 
tion "than the teacher has, then she can only 
fail and intensify her sense of helplfessness. 

Another reason for recommending this 
technique is that when you make suggestions 
in terms of what to try "nbxt time" you 
minimize the likelihood of humiliating, or 
embarrassing, the teacher "over the incident : • 
just observe4.7 Some inservxce educators aire 
so eager to get teachers^ to analyze their. 
oypi » 'mistakes'^ following an unsuccessful 
reaching episode that they might inadvertent- 
ly embarrass them, which in turn j::ould under- 
mine the ' tea'cher ' s disposition to go on learn 
ing, trying, .inventing and seeking 'the best 
methods for themselves. 
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4. Aoo^d -the i^emp-bciiyiorn to st£?p a ^czt-ter^n 

.': From tame » to time we observe teaclier 
behavior 'which\ we think should be stopped 

I - I • 

Vco^ld''- We ar^ not quarreling with the 
.rightness o£^ the teacher educator's posi- 
tion However., we are recommending . a two- 
St ep appro ach .for such - s i t uat ix>n s. First, 
we can ask in su,ch situations whether the 
behavior observed really endangers any 
child. I£ the aii^wer is a clear "y^s," 
then we must use all the -resources at our 
disposal to bring the behavior to a halt. 
I£ the answer is 'ambiguous C"maybe" or 
"no"]) then the next step is to help the 
' teacher to try out and to practice ; alt ei^ia 
tive strategies with which to replkce^or 
supplant the "eld patterns. \ 

*I£ we sur,ceed^im^ stopping a- teacher's 
behavior in advance "of her su££icient 
mastery o£ a' new pattern, she may be le£t 
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without alternative methods of coping with 
the situation, which may cause her children's 
l>ehavior to become worse, and increase her 
own feelings of frustration and failure. ■ 
Occasionally this sequence of .events if 
followed by a type of 'Tjacklash" Q±.e., a 
strengthened conviction that the old pattern 
was really the right one' after all). 

5. S&Zp i^e^ -b&CLcher* -to Te-djsf'tyz& Her* gob so 
-thcct -t-b -ts aaht^vahZe , > 

From time to time, inservice educators 
work with teachers who have defined their jobs 
so that they have to "do everything" in sight 
so that only a super-heroine could achieve the 
objectives. For example, many teachers of 
ycung children think their job requires them 
to "love all the children in their classroom." 
It is reaspna^'Le' to assume that they do not 
have to love>6r even to like all the children 
they teach --they do have to respect them all.. 



The lattex is not always easy, but: is 
fax more achievable than universal love 

The point is that when a teacher 
defin^es her job so that the potentia"! 
for achievement C^nd therefore satis- - 
facition) is very low, she^ is likely to 
eScperience decreases in res^pbnsiveness 
and sensitivity, which decreases her 
effectiveness, which in turn depress ses 
satisfaction which further diminishes 
achievement and satis^faction.* Thusr a 
downward spiral seems inevitable. 
(Seligman, 19^3) . 

In such cases , the inservice educa- 
tor can , assist the teacher by helpings • 
her to clarify her own purposes and 
settle on some boundaries for her 
responsibilities,-r and^her authority. 
Successful assistance along these 
lines should increase the teacher '.s 
sense of effectiveness, and satis- 
faction, which in turn should increase 
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h^x responsiveness and sensitivity, which 
in tuxn should lead to heightened effective- 
ness and satisfaction. 

6, Ac-b as a rie-ut-ra.Vlz^r* of conft-iats 

Once in a while. we find ourselves in a 
situation marked T^y intxa-staff conflicts. 
In such situations we are often tempted to 
align ourselves with one side or the other. 
If we do give in to that temptation we may 
lose- our effectiveness in the long run- The ^ 
technique which seems useful on such occasions 
is to- remind the 'complaining parties as grace- 
fully as possible of their superordinate (and 
shared^ objectives, to encourage them to keep 
-their minds and energies focused on their 
long range common - responsibil ities . Similarly, 
if seems useful to resist the temptation to 
follow up rumors or in any other way to trans- 
fer potentially inflammatory information. 
It^is also helpful -to avoid reinforcing 
^complaining behavior. One has to sort out 
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and select out which -complaints are 
legitimate and deserve to be' followed up, 
and- which ones simply reflect the possi- ^ 
bility that complaining is one of the 
ways some people taiow of gietting 
ot^hers* attention. • - 

7. Use demons -br^cLti^onG of s'k't^'Ls 

Modeling is a useful tool for in- 
service educators, and opportunities to 
demonstrate one' s skills ,are often also 
. opportunities to strengthen one' s credi- 
bility as an educator . But modeling is 
not without some risks. For example, 
many inservice -educators have had the 
experience of entering a day care center 
or preschool class in which (for whatever 
reason) the situation is out of control. 
Because we have worked with children 
for many years we may know how to bring 
order to the scene in a flash- In 
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addiction > being a rel,ative stranger 
may increase , our power to obtain obedience. 
But such a -demonstration of skill' may cause 
some teachers to looTc at the scene and say 
to themselves VI '11 never be that good" or, 
•Ttfhy is it so easy for her/him?*' and to 
become more discouraged and insecure. Or, 
in the case o£ demon st rat in^g our skill 
with older children, occasional ly- there is^ 
a risk that the demonstration will make the 
£eacher look incompetent in the eyes o£ her 
own pupils. 

8, Shax*& yo-ur* i4nde2:*s-bah.ding of how a -bsadhe-r* 
ydii 

Keep in mind that we do not alway-s know 
how the teachers we work with perceive us. 
- We know that we are kind and warm and 
sincere and heJLpful , generous and giving, 
and so forth^ But we are unlikely to 
always be perceived that way. Some teachers 
may be a£raid of us, even though we .don't 



see ourselves as threatening in any way. 
I£ we sense that this 'K±nd o£ relation- 
ship is developing, it is helpful to let 
the teacher know that we understand this 
feeling, that we have also had experience 
with similar feelings, and that we realize 
teachers might look at us with apprehen- 
sion, suspicion or even fbar. Acknowledg- 
ing the potential for such perceptions 
may be a technique by which to diffiise 
the excessive stress teachers sometimes 
experience when they are observed. Further- 
<more, the shared insight might clear the 
way to selecting more useful and construc- 
tive contents for the relationship.^ 
between the teacher and the inservice 
educator.. - 

9. Res-Cs-t the -bemptat-iorL -to "vise" -b^aaheics 
-bo ge-t -to fh^ dhlXdren 

some inservice' educators are especially 
intent on getting something' accomplished . 
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for the children, and' seem to construe the 
sittiation as "getting to the kids through 
the teachers^. I£ you want to help children 
(arid no* doubt you do) , then do so directly. 
Try not to "use" teachers. Instead, £ocus 
on helping the teachers as "persons worthy of 
your concern and caring in their own right. 
Try to define your role as someone who helps 
and work with teachers for their own sakes. 
When we do that whole-heartedly and well, 
the children they work with will stand to 
benefit, also. 

. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

In the course of en^loying the principles 
and techniques we have enumerated here, 
severaT assumptions might be useful. First, 
it seems useful to assume- that not all teachers 
can be helped i>y any one teacher educator. 
Occasionally^ an assignment in cl tides a teacher 
who constitutes a "chronic case" for a given 
teacher educator. Such a teacher drains large 
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portions of energy and somehow nothing 
really seems to help- While this teacher 
seems to be taking much time and thought . 
and making no progress, there' are Other 
teachers we are responsible for who are 
waiting to respond to .our help and to 
make^velopmentaL advances with relative- 
iy modelt effort on -our -part. ' - 
We suggest, that oii such occasions 
it/ is a good idea to take the time to 
think' through very delibe:?ately^hether 
or: not- we see any. potential. f^5?Ngrowth ■ 
under our guidance. If the asseWnt 
is ultimately a positive one. thed we can 
make a "go" decision , and mobilize all the 
professional resources you have for the , 
■tisk at hand. If the assessment is ulti- 
' mateiy "negative, th^n we can inake a "«o-go 
' 'd'eciiion, and try to refer this teacher 
to othe-r agents or sources of assistance. _ 
l^-- The usefulness of the assumption . 
"■'that, none -bf ^s . can teach everyone 
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equally effectively Tesxdes mainly in the 
apparent effects ot scrutinizing one's own 
thoughts and feelings about the case, and 
making a clear choice or decision- Once 
the go/no-go decision has been made, then 
the enel-gy. apparently drained in agonizing 
over the case seems to become available 
for youx.>work with those teachers who are 
ready to respond to help. Indeed, the 
content of a relationship ^which is "chronic" 
and unsatisfying becomes focused on the pain 
and frustrations it engenders instead' of upon 
the problems of iirproving the teacher's 
effectiveness. Furthermore, it appears that ^ 
when a "go" decision, has been made, we begin 
to notice .some positive attributes of the ' 
teacher in question, which in turn tends tC> 
iii5)rove our responses to her, which in turn 
s^ems to lead to more positive- responses- on 
our part. Thus, a positive "snowball" can 
^be set into motion by^^engaging in deliberate 
scrutiny of our own thinking aboat the difficult 
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ox chronic cases we encounter. 

Furtheiinore, it seems useful to always 
ho.ld to the assumption that every teacher 

we work with has her own inner life of 
concerns and dreams and wishes said rantasies 
and hopes ahd associations, and so forth, 
just like all of us. We do not have to 
know the content of that life./ It is not 

our business. But if we respect the 
f ac"t. that it is there, we are jnore likely 
to treat the teacher with- dignity and with 
respect, which is not only essential xn 

teaching, but al3o ethically correct. 

/.'■ 

Another assumption that seems useful 

/-' -■ 

is that every decision maiie when teaching 
contains "its own potential errors. If we 



decide not to "correct 



ri 



teacher for the 



saike of building a long term relationship 
(as suggested above) we may make the error 
of letting the teacher continue to perform 
incorrectly.. If we /* correct" her immediate- 
ly, we risk the error of undermining a 
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relationship which could stimulate significant 
long-texin development impacting on a teacher's 
entire career. Similarly, if we demonstrate 
to a teacher our own skills in working with 
ch|iiclren, we may strengthen our credibility, 
biit we may makje the error of causing the 
teacher to feel ashamed or les's^- confident of 
her own • competence . On the other hand, if . 
- we pass by opportunities to' demonstrate our 

skills, -what we teach may be discounted as ■ ^ ■ 
coming from an inadequate, high-minded and 
impractical or naive source, and therefore 
our ideas and suggestions may^be dismissed 
out of hand. * 

Until such time as we can devise approaches 
and techniques that are error-free, we might 
accept tiie assumption that every choice or . 
decision contains some errors ; 'then we cart 
tjxink through what those errors might be and 
select the ones we prefer to make. This 
assumption should liberate us to make delibe- 
rate choices about the appropriate content of 
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our relationships to the; teachers we work - 
with. and to proceed with sufficient confi- • 
dence to help them strengthen their own 
teaching -abilities-^ self-confidence. 
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- * THE ERIC SYSTEM AND ERIC/ECE 

.The Educatiional Resources Iirformation 

■» ^^^^^ ion Clearinghouse 

CERIC/ECE) is part of a system" o£ 16 clearing- 
houses sponsored by the National Institute of 
Explication to provide infoxTnatioh about current 

opments in the field of 
educataion . The clearinghouses , each . f ociis- 
on ^ specific area of education, are' 
located at universities and other institdtions 
throughout the United States. ^ , 

Each clearinghouse staff - searches system- 
atically to acquire current, significant * 
documents relevant to. education! These research 
studies, conference proceedings , curriculum 
guides, -program descriptions and evaluations, 
ajid other publications are abstracted and 
indexed in Resources in Education CRTE)' a 
monthly joizmai: RIE is avai 1 abl e ? at librari esy 
or it may be ordered from thie^ Superintendent 
of Doc^ents, U.S. Government Printing Office/ ' 
Washington, DC 20402. The docutment themselves 
are reproduced on microfiche by the- ERIC - ~ ^ 
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Document Reproduction Service for distribO- 

t:i«m to libVaries and indivi^iu^als (see preced- 

- - . >^ ■ 

ing page) . ^ » 

Another ERIC publitSation is Current Index 

to Journals in Education ( CUE) , a- monthly : 
guide to periodical literature which cites 
articles in more than 700 .journals and riagazines 
in ihe field o£ education. Most citations in- 
clude annotations- Articles are indexed in 
CUE by subject, author, and journal contents. 
CUE is available at libraries or by subscrip- 
i:ion from Oryx Press , .3930 E. Camelback Rd . , 
Suite 206, Phoenix, AZ 85018. 

The Early Childhood Education Clearinghouse 
'(EMC/ECE) publishes topical papers, biblio- 
gxaphies] resource lists, and a newsletter for 
persons interested in child development, child 
care and chi 1 dhood education ( for chi-1 dr en from 
birth to age 12). The clearinghoiise staff also 
answers individual information request-s and 
- provides computer searches for. RIE and CUE ^ and 
other data bases. For mor« informaiiion; write^ 
ERIC Clearinghouse/ Early Childhood Education, 
^ University of Illinbis, 805 W.. Pennsylvania Ave 
Urbana, IL 61801. 
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THE ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES 

" ^ ,* ■ 

ADULT, Career, § vocational education 

dhxb' State University ^ ■ 

1960 Kenny Road 
C<>luiabus, Oliio 43210 
C614) 486-3655 

COUNSELING AND, PERSONNEL -SERVICES 
The University q£ Michigan - - 
School o£ Education u Building 
Room 2108, East Univ. § South Univ. 
Anzi Arbor, Michigan 48109 
C313) ,764-9492 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION . ^ 
University of Illinois 
'80S West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
(217) 333-1386 

EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 
(503) 686-5043 

HANDICAPPED AND GIFTED CHILDREN 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Res ton, Virginia 22091 
(703) 620-3660 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
George Washington University 
1 Ehjpont Circle, Suite 630 
Washington, D.C.- 20036 
(202) 296-2597 



INFORMATICHa RESOURCES 
School of- Education 
Syzracuse Uii±vexs±"ty 
Syracuse New YoT-k 13210 

.JtttqOR COLLEGES 
Ifciiversity o£ California , 
96 Powell Library Biiilding 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
C213) 825-3931 

LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS ' 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1611 North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
C703) 528-4312 

READING AND C(»IMUN I CATION SKILLS 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbanai. Illinois 61801 ^ 
(217) 328-3870 

RURAL EDUCATION AND SMALL SCHOOLS 
New Mexico State University, Box 3AP 
Las Cruces, New Mexico * 88003 
(5053 646-2623 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
Ohio State University 
1206 Chambers Road, Third Floor 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
^ C614) 422-6717 

SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 
855 Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 
C303) 492-8434 
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TEACHER -EDUCATION 

1 IkJ^mX Cixde, N.W. , Suite 616 
ira^hxi^t:6n> D.C. 20036 
293-7280 . , 

TESTS, bSeASUREMENT 'aND EVALUATION 
Educational Testing Seryice 
Pxincetoh, New Jersey 08540 
C609) 921-90O0, Ext. 2176 

URBAN. EDUCATION 
Teachers College, Box 40 ^ 
Columbia University- 
New York, New York^ 10027 
(212) 678-3438 
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